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TEE ALFRED MILLENARY OF 1901. 

BY P. YOKE POWELL, BECIIU8 PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 



On the 18th, 19th and 20th of September this year in the old, 
famous and beautiful city of Winchester there was held a 
solemn Commemoration of the millenary of King Alfred's death. 
A huge bronze statue of the hero by Thornycroft has been set up 
and unveiled; there were lectures and addresses delivered by 
notabilities in Church and State, in learning and letters. The 
town that Alfred loved was in high festival, her honored gueete 
were warmly welcomed and the great occasion signalized by pro- 
cessions, illuminations and banquetings in which all sorts and 
conditions, from the children in the schools to the aged poor from 
the workhouse, had their share. Nor were the citizens and the 
Guildhall allowed to bear the responsibility alone; the bishop 
of the ancient diocese, the dean and canons of the Cathedral of 
St. Swithin, the head master of the famous and ancient College 
of St. Mary did their part. Soldiers, sailors and marines were 
present to line the streets and furnish the glad music of their 
bands. The historic sites preserved in the modern county-town 
that succeeds without a break to the little market-fort of the 
Belgae were all in turn visited and reviewed — the remains 
of the abbej's, new and old, of the Episcopal palaoe of 
Wolvesey, what is left of the castle of the King, the venerable 
West Gate of the city. The pleasant and antique hospitality of 
St. Cross was as freely dispensed as ever. The playing fields 
of Wykeham's College, the paradise and close of the exquisite 
cathedral, once dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, now to the 
Trinity; the beautiful view from the King's House which led 
Charles II. with characteristic feeling for art to plan a series 
of gardens that should rival Versailles in magnificence and out- 
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strip it in the beauty of their surroundings, were all duly ad- 
mired. Winchester is determined to do her best to honor him 
whom Gibbon was not afraid to style "the greatest of English 
kings," one, too, especially associated with her own history. The 
callous and stupid neglect of the past is to be amply atoned for, 
and the generation that is of all since Alfred's most unlike his 
is prepared to do the highest honor to his name and fame. 

Delegates from the English, Scottish and Irish universities 
were, of course, present, and with them stood scholars especially 
sent from the sister universities of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and India, as well as from the leading universities 
of the United States. Many of the list of leading Englishmen 
that form the committee for the Celebration also took part in the 
proceedings. The Lord Mayor of London and the Mayors and Pro- 
vosts of many other towns attended in their Old World and pict- 
uresque panoply. The Commemoration was indeed one that ap- 
peals to the whole of the English-speaking world. 

It is almost a new thing in modern England (common though 
it be abroad) to seek to do honor in this public way to heroes of 
the far past; we have not been, of late centuries, a people greatly 
given to pageants, our middle classes had almost lost the taste 
for public spectacles, though a few survivals such as the Lord 
Mayor's Show and the like were always keenly relished by the 
populace. We are getting rid of our awkward self-conscious dis- 
like of the visible signs of public magnificence or national joy or 
grief. The great Guildhall masque showed that we could rival 
Vienna or Paris when we really set about a celebration of an 
artistic kind. The reviving taste for beautiful pageantry is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly strong, and it naturally tends to reflect the 
prevalent feelings of the time. We English are now acutely con- 
scious that our Empire, so long at peace within, has been most 
dangerously attacked by a cunning and malignant foe. We know 
that our envious enemies on the Continent are many and power- 
ful, we are coming to understand the truth of the maxim that 
"only the strong man armed can keep his house and his goods," 
and we are making up our minds slowly but surely to the sacri- 
fice of interests and prejudices that we see to be necessary. We 
delight intensely in the comradeship of our colonies and are proud 
of the ready and unselfish way in which they sprung to our 
assistance the moment the unity of the Empire and the future of 
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British South Africa was seen to be at stake. Hence to us to-day 
the career of Alfred appeals in a way it could not have appealed 
a generation ago. Alfred had to deliver and reorganize the Eng- 
land of his day as our statesmen have to deliver and reorganize 
the empire to-day. The example of men like Nelson, Drake, 
Henry VIII., Montfort, William the Marshall, a long line headed 
by Alfred himself, that saved England from the dominion of the 
alien, is becoming a real influence again. We may have to face 
Europe as our great grandfathers faced it, and we are glad to 
remember the proud and profitable lessons of the past. 

Again, Alfred's literary work is far better known and appre- 
ciated now than it could be at the last Alfred celebration, half a 
century ago. The tongue he spoke and wrote is understood now 
as it was not then, his versions and his originals have been studied 
since to no small purpose. We look back fondly to the King 
that helped so greatly to make the mother tongue we speak fit for s 
high and deep thought, apt to record exact facts, able to express 
all that can be expressed in language, to the painful student who 
did so much in his far-off day to make the rough speech of two 
or three millions of yeomen and fishermen the noble tongue of 
more than a hundred million of their descendants in the two 
most powerful and progressive nations of the world, and half a, 
dozen rising English commonwealths, and the business and politi- 
cal tongue of some two hundred million more of other blood and 
other races. 

Again, the details and the significance of Alfred's life and 
actions are probably better understood now than ever before 
since his own days and the days of his son. We can really esti- 
mate the importance of his work and the difficulties in his way. 
perhaps, even better than Gibbon himself, certainly more com- 
pletely than William of Malmesbury. Our very distance from 
him brings his greatness out; he towers among his contempora- 
ries and we see him afar off at his full height, the mighty tree that 
tops its fellows in the distant forest. Of course, Alfred has 
never been forgotten, no child that reads but knows his name as 
that of a gentle King that met adversity bravely and gave peace 
and justice to his country. Not all our long line of English 
rulers from Egbert to Victoria have left their names in the popu- 
lar memory: local memory has preserved a few, the Confessor 
will not be forgotten at Westminster, nor Henry II. at Wood- 
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stock, nor Henry VI. at Eton, but King Canute, Bang John, old 
King Harry, Queen Bess, Oliver, good Queen Anne, Dutch 
William and honest George III. are known through the length 
and breadth of their land. In Alfred's case fond legendary re- 
membrance of "The Truth-Teller, England's shepherd and Eng- 
lishmen's darling," is amply justified by historic facts, clear and 
well attested. 

The last fifty years have given us accurate and scientific edi- 
tions of Alfred's own books and of the early books about him — 
Dr. Sweet's Orosius and Pastoral, Dr. Sedgefields' Boethius, the 
Laws edited by Dr. Liebermann and Dr. Turk, the Dialogue by 
Professor Napier, Asser by Mr. W. H. Stevenson and the Old 
English chronicles by Dr. Earle and Mr. Plummer, as well as 
the many rich materials furnished by the editions of the Latin 
and French chronicles to be found in the Rolls Series, the British 
Museum charters and Mr. Keary's catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
Coins. 

Let us resume the results. Alfred's grandfather Egbert, son 
of Alhmund king in Kent, was one of the new generation of 
princes that stand grouped about Charles the Great, who was the 
leader of what might well be called the great Ninth Century 
Renaissance. Egbert was banished from his own country as a 
dangerous pretender in the way of the Mercian overlord and 
took refuge at the court of Charles the Frank, who was now, 
after his triumphs over the Lombards and Saxons, obviously the 
greatest ruler in Christendom. There he had noted the leading 
lines of the Frankish King's policy, he had seen him deal with 
the stubborn Saxons (men of his own blood), he had shared 
probably in his great campaigns against the heathen Huns, the 
dreaded pirates of the Steppes, he had possibly witnessed the 
proceedings of the council of Frankfort that condemned image 
worship and made a reform that it was hoped would purify and 
revivify the Christian church. He had seen the old alliance be- 
tween the Pope and the King of the Franks culminate in the 
crowning of Charles Emperor of the Romans by Leo the Third on 
Christmas day, 800. He knew how Charles had made new capitu- 
laries and established the reign of law among the Franks; he 
had marked how greatly he cared for justice, how minutely royal 
officers watched and checked the local feudatories. He was aware 
of the care Charles took to foster trade, to keep up the roads and 
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to insure undisturbed markets. He met him, followed him in Ms 
marches; he may well have stood by him in battle and watched 
his generalship; he certainly knew the swift and stern punish- 
ment he dealt out to disturbers of his realm from within or from 
without. He must have met his learned countryman, Alhwin, 
and the band of foreign scholars that Charles gathered about him 
to teach in his Palace School and in his own Academy. And 
Egbert surely knew, as Charles himself knew, that not only from 
the East and from the South, but also from the North, danger 
was rising, and that the Roman Empire, East or West, nay, 
Christendom itself, could only be saved by the utmost exertions 
of the Roman emperor and the Christian people under him. 

In good time the royal exile came back to his own land and 
put in practice much that he had learnt during his thirteen years 
with Charles. He climbed swiftly to the unstable West-Saxon 
throne, a lucky and acceptable claimant, but when he died he held 
the strongest and widest domain that any English-speaking king 
had yet held in Britain. He had defeated the jealous and restless 
Welsh princes upon his borders, he had overcome his Mercian 
rivals, he had secured the overlordship of the Northumbrians, he 
had met and defeated the formidable Danes who had already 
made the Pictish kings' position precarious and ravaged and occu- 
pied great part of Ireland. He had made a close alliance with 
the Church at Canterbury, whose ruler was, in truth, the English 
patriarch and a prelate ever in close touch with the great Frankish 
churchmen and the Pope. But when Egbert died, though his 
skill and energy had exalted the West Saxon crown, the outlook 
for his nation and his family Avas not so bright as when he came 
back from exile well-nigh forty years before. 

The grandsons of Charles were quarrelling with their father; 
the Saracens were gaining ground in the Mediterranean islands 
and on the Italian mainland and in the East, though Barcelona 
was still the western bulwark of Frankish Christendom; the 
Northmen were growing stronger and bolder both in the North 
Sea and in the Baltic; the Bulgarians and the Paulicians in the 
East seemed to be endangering the creed and the temporal power 
of Christendom; the insane quarrels of the families that ruled 
at Aix and Byzantium weakened the Christian cause, though the 
Frankish and Roman armies were still superior to any organized 
forec m tebe world. Egbert's pon Ethelwulf, pious and brave and 
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aagsr to do well, yet, like Charles's son Lewis, showed a certain 
weakness at times that threatened to end in family dissensions, 
but for all that he met the Northmen handsomely in the field, 
drove back their Welsh allies and endeavored to strengthen his 
position by marrying his daughter Ethelswith to the Mercian 
king, Burhred; by visiting the gallant Pope, who had just saved 
Rome from the swarming Saracens by his own exertion; and by 
allying himself to the daughter of Charles the Bald, who was 
busy resisting the inroads of the Northmen and the incursions of 
the Saracens of Spain and Africa. 

When he died the danger was nearer, but he had done his 
best to prepare to meet it. His sons were wiser than Lewis's. 
They agreed to take up the royal burden one after the other. In 
eight years' time the two elder had ruled and died. England had 
been threatened, but was not yet seriously attacked, though Win- 
chester had been stormed and sacked by a sudden raid and the 
Northmen were active along the coast. 

In 8G6, when the third brother, Ethelred, a young man of little 
more than twenty-one, came to the throne, the storm burst and 
the Great Host from combined fleets under Northern and Danish 
leaders determined to carve out new kingdoms in the Britains, as 
for the time the Franks had become too hot for them to meddle 
with, hoping, perhaps, also that with a fair base in Britain they 
would be able to secure what of Gaul they wished when the time 
was come and their prey was riper. 

Northumberland bore the first brunt of their deadly attack, 
her rival kings united for a brief space to resist the invaders, but 
were swiftly borne down and slain, the Mercian king (brother-in- 
law of the West Saxon princes) called earnestly for their help 
against the cunning and prowess of the sons of Lodbroc,' most 
dreaded of all sea kings of their day, who were believed to have 
a particular feud against the English in the north. And now it 
is that we see Alfred the Etheling taking his place at his brother's 
side and entering public life as his trusty lieutenant and coun- 
sellor. 

Of the young prince's early life a few significant facts are 
noted. He came of a fine stock on his mother's side, for Osburh, 
the daughter of Oslac, the King's cup-bearer, was well born and 
a good woman. He was bom at the royal estate of Wantage, in 
Berkshire, 848, not many miles from Oxford. His childhood was 
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remarkable. He was first sent at the age of five to Rome to Leo 
IV. by his father, probably with the idea that the special papal 
benediction and consecration of this, his favorite and most prom- 
ising son, would mark him out by evident tokens for the eventual 
succession and so secure that the brothers should succeed each 
other rather than that the realm should fall into the hands of a 
child-king. The boy was but seven years old when he journeyed 
home with his father, who had brought him out a second time 
in 855 to the Pope, his kindly godfather. They passed through 
Gaul and visited the western Emperor, and at Verberie Alfred 
saw Bthelwulf take the child Judith to wife as a pledge of alliance 
between him and the King of the Romans. Alfred had looked on 
much that was noteworthy at an age when clever children will 
notice much — the visible splendor of papal and imperial majesty, 
the sacred and strange glory of the great stone palaces and basili- 
cas of Italy and Gaul, the stately etiquette and affluence of the 
foreign courts, the orderly array of imperial and papal hierarchy, 
the mighty works of the warrior Pope, his benefactor, the hosts of 
Italy and Gaul and Germany, armed and disciplined after the 
Roman traditions of New Rome, wonders of art, a multitude of 
things that contrasted with the circumstances in which his own 
life was to be passed. These he- could hardly forget, and his 
love of the arts and crafts, the ready welcome he gave to stran- 
gers, his generous acknowledgment of his debt to the churches 
abroad for the prayers and skill and learning with which they 
endowed Christendom, his eager willingness to learn and teach, 
his conviction of the necessity of knowledge and thought for the 
nobles and prelates, leaders temporal and spiritual, of his people, 
his broad prudence and just foresight seem to be the final fruits 
of impulses set going by this memorable time. Cadwalla and 
fne had gone to Rome to learn to die, as many more English 
pilgrims had done; Rome helped Alfred to learn to live. That 
he loved the old songs and traditions of his own people, that he 
was original enough to try and make his own speech a classic 
tongue instead of trying to force Latin upon an unwilling people 
as a vehicle for knowledge, that he ever busied himself much with 
hounds and horses and hawks, that he was keenly interested in 
art and handicrafts and those that exercised them, that he made 
himself skillful in law and jjood at his weapons shows that he 
had a bent of his own. The fatherless child of ten throve under 
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the care, probably, of bis mother's kin. His own estates were in 
the southwest, but we know he must have moved about from place 
to place, whether he dwelt with his brethren the kings or no. 
By the time he had reached his twentieth year and took to himself 
a wife, Balswith, daughter of Alderman Ethelred Muoil of the 
Gainas, a woman of Mercian royal blood on the side of her 
mother, Eadburh, he was already apt for the duties of his rank 
as a big landowner and a gentleman of the blood royal. His 
biographer and friend tells us that he was already of a pious and 
dutiful mind, and that he had been for some years sorely afflicted 
by a tiresome and painful chronic malady that troubled him 
most by threatening to hinder him in his life's work, but (as he 
believed in answer to his prayers) this disease now passed from 
him to give place to another that, though it gave him pain, did 
not interfere with his daily business. The call to the active 
public life for which he had prepared came very soon after hia 
wedding, and from this year, 868, till he died, thirty-two years 
after, Alfred was ceaselessly busy. It was the distress of Burhred 
assailed by Ingwar and Hubba that brought him forward. The 
swift march of the young brothers, King and Etheling, seems to 
have surprised the Northmen who were driven into Nottingham, 
an easy place to defend if they were provisioned, but a close 
blockade forced them to seek for peace. Tricked by Ingwar's 
cunning Ethelred gave the invaders favorable terms instead of 
making up his mind to crush them at all costs. Burhred was 
left tottering on his throne, and the enemy's next move was to 
attack Edmund, the young king of the the East English, who was 
defeated, captured in flight and cruelly martyred on the 20th of 
November, 870. Guthrum the Dane reigned in his stead; Half- 
tan, one of Lodbroc's sons, was king in York over Northumbria ; 
both there and in East England the invaders began to settle and 
till the land. The Midlands bought off the Danes for a time after 
the foolish Frankish fashion, but now the West-Saxon kingdom 
itself was to be assailed. The northern host, the eastern host 
and the hosts from the midlands, two kings and seven earls, the 
pick of three or four Wicking fleets, crossed the Thames in 871 
and took up their post at Reading, whence they could move down 
the Thames or up the Kennet Valley and south into the dales of 
Hampshire, or along the ridge into the western shires to the very 
heart of Ethelred's land. Battle after battle was fought with 
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much stubborn slaughter but no conclusive result; even the fa- 
mous fight at Ashdown, where the White Horse now gleams, when 
the broken Danes fled and fell mile after mile, till the remnant 
readied their earthwork between the Thames and Kennet, failed 
to stop the invaders. Both English and Northmen soon rallied 
in force, fresh levies came up from the West-Saxon shires and 
fresh crews from the Danish fleet ; the invaders forced their way 
over the downs, battle after battle was fought and at one, fought 
at Harden, Wiltshire, Ethelred was wounded to the death, and 
Alfred at twenty-three was left to take up the troublous crown in 
the midst of the campaign. He fought on, and at last the Danes 
withdrew sullenly from Wessex. The wretched Burhred, cut off 
from his friends, was forced to make peace on what terms he 
could get, and soon, hopeless of the future of his kingdom and his 
kindred, he left his country and went to Rome to seek peace. 
There he soon died, and the puppet king set up for a short while 
in his place was the last Mercian king of English blood. 

A few years later, after many fierce engagements by land and 
sea, the Danes, who now occupied the greater part of the Mid- 
lands as well as the North and East, determined on a fresh attack 
on Wessex, aiming at the southwest, for if that were subdued 
the West-Saxon realm must fall into their hands. The heathen 
fleet and army moved in concert along the Roman roads and along 
the coast. The fleet having wintered at South Wales, sud- 
denly sailed southeast, about to attack the important border city 
of Exeter, while the army under Guthrum dealt with the cities of 
the Severn and Avon plains and a huge stronghold of well-planned 
earthworks was raised at Chippenham as a center from which to 
raid. But the fleet under Hubba was defeated with heavy loss 
and that leader's death by the good men of Devon and the taking 
of his enchanted raven banner was regarded by English and 
Northmen alike as an evil omen for the cause of Lodbroc's sons. 
Alfred, however, met with poor support at first against Guthrum, 
many of his best men had fallen in the former campaign, many 
distrusted his powers, many, tired of the struggle, had followed 
Burhred's example and fled abroad. Until the king could gain the 
confidence of the western levies he was obliged to take refuge in 
the Isle of Athelney among the Parret marshes with a small 
guard and a few personal. followers. But now, in 878, after weeks 
<rf quiet work, the levies were ready to follow him, tho southwert 
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rallied cheerily to the beacon fire that was the signal for the 
English muster. The battle of Edington drove the Danes into 
Chippenham, which was cut off from all succor by Alfred's able 
tactics. A few days' hunger forced Guthrum to surrender at 
discretion, and the treaty that followed was the first step since 
Egbert's alliance with the Archbishop of Canterbury toward the 
building up of an English kingdom of all England. A modus 
vivendi was arranged between Guthrum and his Danes and the 
English king, limits were fixed, arrangements were made for 
trade, the elements of border law, that should provide for peace- 
ful intercourse, were agreed to. Above all, Guthrum and his 
men were to accept the Christian faith. The terms were fairly 
well kept by the Danes, and Wessex was again freed of their un- 
welcome presence. In 879 Alfred was able to begin his task of 
reorganization, in which he spent twelve years' busy and fruitful 
work. 

The old Teutonic system (long disused in a country where 
local feuds had taken the place of regular wars), by which half 
the shire-levy was to be ready to muster while the other half 
remained at home to till the fields, a convenient and traditional 
usage, was now revived. New shires were formed in the English 
midlands by the rearrangement of groups of hundreds round care- 
fully selected and garrisoned strongholds chosen by reason of 
their situation and command of country. Fortresses were marked 
out to be raised in convenient and defensible spots along the coast, 
a fleet was built and largely manned by hired Frisian seamen, on 
a new model of the king's own, the ships bigger and more sea- 
worthy than the flat one-decked thirty-oared Danish keels that 
were fit for coasting and bay-fishing, but often unequal to the 
stormy season on the main sea and to the rough currents of our 
uncharted tidal waters. Local magnates of trust and experience 
were set as aldermen over the new shires and their behavior as 
judges and lawyers carefully looked to. The old custumals and 
novellae of Ethelbert and Ine were republished and a number of 
new statutes passed by the Wise Men, at Alfred's initiative, were 
added to them. The king himself, one of whose main ends as a 
lawgiver was to substitute the 'law of court" for the "law of feud 
and vendetta," made continual progresses through his own king- 
dom, while Alderman Ethelred, a Mercian of notable gifts, acted 
as hia lieutenant over the part of his dead brother-in-law's king- 
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dom that had now fallen to him. The broken communication 
with the Churches of the east and of Rome was resumed, London 
was resettled, its wall repaired and placed in Ethelred's charge to 
secure the mouth of the Thames and the Lea and to take up again 
the interrupted trade with Gaul and the Ehinelands. The king 
procured teachers from Wales, from Gaul and the Midlands for 
himself and the Palace School, which he now established after 
Charles the Great's model. The revenue was carefully estimated 
and assigned, and the court service organized on a new footing, 
the servants and guards being parcelled out in three four-month 
shifts, which succeeded each other in attendance on the king. 
Foreigners who could bring knowledge or skill of any kind were 
welcomed and maintained at the king's expense. And now, in 
the brief leisure secured by an exact arrangement of the day's 
duties, Alfred and his scholars set to work to translate into 
English, for clerks and laymen alike, the books the king thought 
would be of most use — Orosius, his sketch of the world's history 
and geography, to which the king added the voyages of Othere 
the Helgolander and Wolfstan the Englishman; the Consolation 
of Boethius, with many reflections of the king's own interspersed 
among the chapters of the last Roman philosopher, the Herd 
Book of Pope Gregory (a copy for each bishopric), and his Dia- 
logues and the Blooms, selections from the Soliloquies of Augus- 
tine, Baeda's English Church History (translated by one of his 
Mercian scholars), and, lastly, the Chronicles drawn up under his 
eye, partly, perhaps, at his dictation, as we can hardly doubt, at 
Winchester. His own last work, a translation of the Psalms, he 
was not granted time to finish. 

In every department of Alfred's work difficulties met him — 
ignorance, indolence, prejudice — but he persevered; what he had 
to do was necessary and must be done. Much was achieved be- 
fore the even tenor of his labors was again interrupted. 

In 891 the Danes met a crushing blow in their defeat by the 
Dyle, in the Low countries, at the hands of the gallant Carting 
king Arnold. Haesten, the boldest, wildest and most determined 
of their leaders, resolved to attempt the conquest of Wessex and 
secured the assistance of many of the Wickings that were draw- 
ing off from the Frankish domains, hopeless of further success 
there. The attack was well planned and cleverly and boldly car- 
ried out; full advantage was taken of the foolish neglect of the 
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Kentish men who had left unclosed the forts that were meant 
to guard the southeast coast ; but the fate of England was secure 
as long as Alfred, or the son and daughter he had trained care- 
fully in his ways and set to work to carry out his policy, 
should remain at the helm of England. Haesten and the fleet 
leaders made repeated raids and dangerous incursions, but they 
were defeated in detail, pursued on their marches, beset in their 
strongholds; the whole kingdom was confident in the king; his 
aldermen, his bishops and the shire-levies stood by him manfully. 
Haesten fought well; he was desperate; it was his last cast for 
a great prize. The settled Danes foreswore their obligations in 
favor of their kinsfolk and gave succor and supplied soldiers to the 
invaders, but the inevitable end came, and Haesten and his follow- 
ers were forced out of the kingdom. He went off to Iceland to 
found a family there and make a new home. Other Wickings 
tried to settle for a time in Ireland or Scotland ; some went back 
to Norway to be met by the stern rule and heavy hand of Fair- 
hair and forced to live peaceably or fly to settle in the new-found 
lands of the far northwest. By 896 the king was free again to 
go on with the ordinary labors of his toilsome life. The losses of 
the war in money, stock and men (made heavier by the murrain 
and plague that had lately afflicted the land) had to be repaired. 
Councils were held, the whole business of peace was resumed. 

Four more years of toil, and then, worn out, as we may sup- 
pose, by his unceasing exertions and by the inroads of the disease 
that had weakened his hardly-tried frame, Alfred fell ill, and died 
on October 26th, 900. He had begun the task of reabsorbing the 
Danish settlements in South Britain into his own all-English 
kingdom, but he was not to live to see more than the beginning of 
the successful progress by which his children and grandchildren 
realized his idea. 

It is not easy to overrate Alfred's achievements as commander. 
The conditions of the Danish war were such as the English organi- 
zation was ill-fitted to meet, the heathen fleets composed of scores 
of boats, manned by forty or fifty warriors each, could move far 
faster along the coast with a fair wind than the English levies 
could follow. The crew of such a fleet, disciplined, hardy, vet- 
eran fighters, accustomed to face emergencies deftly and to act 
swiftly at word of command, were more than a match for the dis- 
orderly and unskilled levies of any single shire. These fleets could 
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combine and separate easily, their captains could plan simultane- 
ous attacks on various quarters at a given time. They would land 
in a convenient estuary, run up a stockade to defend their ships, 
raid the neighborhood of horses and cattle, slaves and spoil, sally- 
forth mounted on the stolen English horses, riding by night and 
day along their chosen roads, to fall upon defenceless districts 
and outflank the slower defenders. They were hard to fight with, 
difficult to keep in touch with, dangerous to attack By means 
of two or three fortified stations on the coast they were able to 
master broad stretches of country, whence they could draw 
supplies in safety, while they were able at any time to sally forth 
swiftly and silently upon the lands beyond. They were as bad to 
treat with as to fight with. They broke again and again the solemn 
oaths they had sworn. They found well wishers among the jeal- 
ous Welsh and traitors even among the despairing English, some 
of whom chose rather to obey a Danish king than risk all they 
had in a struggle they had begun at one time to look upon as 
hopeless. The Danes lived on the country and made great profit 
out of the war, trading away cargoes of slaves and loads of 
precious booty to the Jewish merchants in Gaul, who supplied 
them with arms and cloth and wine and ornaments. They were 
traders as well as fighters, they struck money in great quantities, 
and they were well served by their agents and spies, who profited 
by the commerce they created. In skill and courage, infinite 
sailorly resource and cool contempt of death they were beyond 
any fighting men of their day; they were, indeed, the very flower 
of the finest of the Teuton race. A spirit of adventure akin to 
that of the Crusaders, of the Conquistadores, of the Elizabethan 
seamen, filled their souls, but they had another side to their 
minds, and it was on their practical wisdom and shrewd grasp of 
fact that Alfred based his hopes when he treated with Guthrum. 
The Danes could see the advantage of strong, orderly rule; they 
frankly acknowledged the English as their closest kinsmen. Both 
sung of the same heroes and traced their royal blood back to the 
same gods. They were not averse to the manifold attractions of 
the new faith and accepted it readily, as sensible men awake to the 
advantages it offered. In a few generations they became good 
Englishmen, though they kept their own names and their own 
peculiar laws and customs, which, after all, were as close as pos- 
sible to those of the English themselves. They feared and re- 
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spcted the spiritual power and order which was the greatest 
legacy that pagan Rome left the Western world. To many a 
settled Northman it seemed easier to live under a West-Saxon 
king than under Fairhair. The third choice was a far voyage 
and a rough life id unknown lands. Most of those who were 
not of noble blood preferred the strong peace of the West-Saxon 
king, and many of high rank were won over by the wisdom of 
Alfred, by the possibilities that opened before them in the new 
England which he was building up, and by the manifold attrac- 
tions of the Christian civilization of Western Europe. 

The reign that had begun in the darkness of a black night 
ended in the light of dawn ; the future loomed fair ; Englishmen 
and their leaders had gained confidence; they had been tried and 
not found wanting. In the north, beyond the English border, 
the stronger Scottish kings had succeeded to the weaker Picts 
and Constantine's defeat of the Northmen in 904 had, possibly, 
almost as much to do with the colonization of Iceland as Pair- 
hair's earlier and more famous victor} 7 at Hafrsfiord. The set- 
tlement of the last of the Wickings, like Alfred himself, one of 
our Queen Victoria's ancestors, Hrolf, son of Rognwold, 
earl of Moere, on the valley of the Seine and the coast rivers of 
Neustria, and the succession of his half-brother Einar to the 
earldom of the Orckneys, closed the Wickingtide. New and 
great developments came of the stir and activity of that fierce 
epoch. And these new developments Alfred had largely helped 
to shape. 

Of Alfred's bodily presence and features we have no account, 
his biographer's unfinished sketch of him does not help us, but 
of the character and bent of his mind there is much evidence in 
his own words. He thought boldly and clearly on intellectual 
things as he did in practical matters ; he had devised for himself 
a clothes philosophy long before Carlyle; his Theory of Nobility,, 
namely, that the right nobility is in the mind, was the one which 
afterward found warm acceptance from Sordello and from his 
pupil, Dante ; he had grasped the law of causation with as great 
dialectic skill as the later school men and divines; to better ethical 
purpose, in thoughts more elevated he reasoned high. 

"Of •providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate." 
He conceived as spiritually of God, as did the Eastern Sage of 
old. "He is wisdom, He is reason iteelf," he said. 
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To the statesman and warrior that saved his own country in 
her hour of need, preserved her national individuality, and paved 
the way to her future unity; to the scholar and man of letters 
that first made of our English tongue an avenue to all the knowl- 
edge of the past, a vehicle for the highest expression of human 
"thought that the world was then capable of; that raised his ver- 
nacular to the rank of a classic language, is due, at least, the 
gratitude of those whom he has benefited. Alfred's life was not 
an easy one: "Hardship and grief not a king but would desire 
to be free of if he could, but I know that he cannot." He bade 
a man do his duty and look to no reward but God, but the good 
report of his fellows was dear to him as it was to the greatest 
of his time. A northern contemporary, one of his foemen, pos- 
sibly, has put this strong Teutonic feeling in a simple and direct 
way: 

Cattle die, kinsfolk die, 
Laud and lea are wasted, 

One thing that never dies I know — 
Men's judgment on the dead. 

Cattle die, kinsfolk die, 

And man himself dies, 
But never dies good report 

Away from him that won it. 

And Alfred himself has recorded in well-known words his 
heart's desire: "This I can now most truly say, that I have 
desired to live worthily while I lived, and after my life to leave 
to the men that should be after me a remembrance in good 
works." 

Surely to grant this man his wish that his good works should 
be held in loving memory by his own people is but a plain and 
grateful duty, and certainly his example is not one that we in 
England, or you in the United States, can at any time or in any 
way afford to neglect. And to bring Alfred's good works and 
noble example clearly before the English-speaking world is, I 
take it, the real object of this Millenary Commenaoration. 

F. York Powell. 



